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THE CROSS. 


BY MRS. J. THAYER. 





Original. 





Their long-tried faith, in honor plighted, 

They were a pair by heaven united, 

Whose -wedded Jove, through lengthened years, 

The trace of early fondness wears. Joanna Baillie. 


Dark and ominous were the prophecies which fell upon 
the ear of Isabel Porter, on her marriage to George Tre- 
maine. Prophecies of disappointment, of decrease of af- 
fection in him who now loved so ardently,—of poverty. 
“Ah, me! ah, me!” sighed the maiden, and gave her hand, 
where her heart had Jong been given, and was as happy a 
bride — notwithstanding the ill-omened voices sounding in 
her ear—in her plain crape dress, and simple white rose in 
her dark hair, as could be imagined. True, there was no 
crowded assemblage of what the world terms friends, to 
celebrate her nuptials, but she was with her own George, 
and her fond ‘heart asked no more. She knew that she 
should be. poor, but she always had been. In reality, it 
would be no, reverse of fortune in that respect. True, she 
should be deprived of many of the luxuries, nay, perhaps 
even the comforts, which, through the kindness or pride of 
rich relations, she had always ebjoyed ; but in their stead, 
she should have one fond, devotedReart ; one true, sincere 
friend, to share with her the sunshine sind clouds of life. | 

“Simpleton,” said Mrs. Davison, an aunt of the bride, 
after the latter had departed with her husband; “she'll rue 
this day, or I am mistaken.” A host of cousins echoed the 
speech. *™ puatitiaateae: 

“He is as poor as poverty itself;” continued the aunt, 
“T know for a certainty, that he has been living upon his 
principal for the last five years, and it was never much ; his 
father’s property did’nt cut up as it was thought it would.” 

“O! but she marries for love, mamma,” said Constantia 
Davison, “only I am afraid she will be disappointed in that 
too, for he is a sad flirt. To be sure he does seem to be very 
much attached to her now, but there is no dependence to be 
placed upon such a man. You know he was engaged to 
Harriet Fielding, but when the time had nearly come, when 
they were to have been married, a tenderness of consciente 
seized the gentleman, and he told her that he loved her to) 
well to marry her, knowing, as he did, his incapacity to su)-| 
port her in the style to which she had always been accui:- 
tomed. There was another story, too, about a Miss Dupuis: 
I don’t recollect the particulars, but it was a sad business; 
the poor girldied.” Miss Constantine ceased, and the “ohs!’ 
and “ahs!” and “poor Isabels!” that were echoed aroun 
the room, gave full assurance that her story had produce 
a due effect. 

“ Yes, yes,” resumed the aunt, “ she would not be advisel 
by me. With her beauty and accomplishments, she migh 
have made as good a match as any girl, and done som: 
credit to her family. O! I have no patience with her; 
throw herself away in such a manner.” 

* * * * * * 

“Well, well,” said old Mrs. Tremaine, George’s grané 
mother, “it is a vulgar saying, but in this case a true one: 
‘Go through the wood and pick up a crooked stick at last’ 
George has verified the saying. So many opportunities 
he has had of marrying to advantage; with his talents anl 
knowledge of the world, to throw himself away upon a gil 
absolutely not worth a farthing; and brought up too, asl 
am told she has been, as though she had been worth thor 
sands. I have been credibly informed, that she never pt 
her hand to any kind of work in her life, excepting en- 
broidery and such nonsense. Her aunt brought her up n 
the same way as her own daughters, not considering hr 
very different prospects in life. If Isabel had been taugit 
any thing usefal, that she might help a poor husband alo 


With some few exceptions, as in the case of Isabel, where 
the natural enthusiasm of heart, the naturally noble, and 
disinterested feelings remain, despite the force of example 
and education, they grow up, cold, worldly, prudent beings, 
who calculate with a nicety that would do credit to a trades- 
man the pounds and shillings of a lover’s income, before 
they yield up their hearts. Precious gifis, truly! Surely, a 
lover must prize such warm-hearted affection. 

There was a crowd assembled about the church door, the 
Sunday after Isabel’s marriage. Many, who had not’ at- 
tended divine service for months before, were seen that day, 
looking with eager eyes in the direction the young couple 
| were expected to come. Curiosity was at its height; the 
bride’s supposed dress was commented upon, and it was 
\decided by universal opinion that it would be of the richest 
materials, and most fashionable make : —“ Mr. Tremaine 
was such a connoisseur in ladies’ dresses.” No marriage 
that had taken place for years, had caused so much specu- 
lation, or afforded so much food for gossiping. O! it was 
a perfect gala day for the Montreal gossips, and scandal- 
mongers. There was Miss Gilman, who had attained her 
fortieth year without ever having had an opportunity to 
change her name, and Mrs. Crooker, whose husband left 
er the month after marriage, the most notorious tale-bearers 
in the country. These two worthies met, and sat in judg- 
ment on the young couple; or rather upon Isabel. They 
pitied Mr. Tremaine, and were certain that she was an artful 
designing creature; and did not doubt that she made the 
first advances: indeed Mrs. Crooker said she had it from 
Miss Tremaine, George’s own sister, (who, by the by, never 
told the truth, if she could invent an untruth,) that her broth- 
er was completely. watangled into an engagement, (poor fel- 
low!) and actually offered Miss Porter five hundred pounds 
to release him, but the lady refused any compromise, and 
actually talked of a prosecution. To avoid such an ex- 
posure, Miss Tremaine said her brother was fain to marry 
the girl. 

Isabel, Isabel! was this tale true? could you have been 
guilty of such unfeminine conduct, or, would not your cheek 
glow, your commanding form expand, as it were, and your 
dark eye blight with its soul-searching glance, the con- 
temptible beings who dared to tracuee the spotless modesty 
of your conduct, who dared to call in question the purity of 
your every thought and action? No, you would do no such 
thing. A smile of contempt might curl your beautiful lip; 
farther than that, the malicious tales would remain unno- 
ticed by you. Therein lies your fault, Isabel; a careless 
disregard for the opinions of your fellow-beings. It is a 
fault, and a great one; though a common and perhaps a 
natural one, to such a being as Isabel Porter. High-princi- 
pled, every thought and action governed by the dictates of 
conscience, free from deceit as an infant, a heart in which 
truth and probity sat as upon a throne, and a disposition 
generous and open as day. No wonder such a person should 
despise the empty revilings of the envious and malicious. 
No wonder, and yet it is wrong; no person, much less a 
female, can, with propriety, set at nought the opinions of the 
world ; no woman should leave uncleared, if it is in her 
power to clear it, a stain upon her reputation, whether, as 
impeaching her modesty, her truthfulness, or any other vir- 
tue. But I wander from my subject, (it is a trick I have:) 1 
must conduct my young couple to church, or Mrs. Crooker 
and her friend will die of curiosity deferred. See! there they 
come, walking, as I am alive: one disappointment, for the 
good folks who had placed them (in their imaginations) in 
an elegant barouche, span new for the occasion, with two 
horses, color undecided. 

“ Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Crooker, “if she has’nt 
got on the same straw bonnet she has worn all summer, 
with just a new white ribbon ; and that’s an old dress too, I 
have seen her wear it before ; I know it by that lace round 
the skirt.” 


in the world, I would not say a word; but I warrant she 
will need a dozen servants at least, and horses and car- 
riages: it would spoil her pretty hands to work ; she must 
keep them delicate for the piano. Well, I only hope she 
will not end by getting her husband into jail, or some- 
thing worse.” The good lady’s eyes glistened at thought 
of the finale she had conjured up to her Qrandson’s pre- 
posterous marriage. 

Francis and Jsabel Porter were the fruits of an ill-judged 
marriage between a gay, unprincipled man, and*a. thought- 
less, penniless girl. They had met at a ball, and’an ac- 
quaintance formed between the figures of a quadrille, ripened 
in a waltz, was finally consummated by a union for life; 
which union existed just three years, when the gentleman, 
fascinated by a new face, forsook, for the sake of its owner, 
his country, his young wife and two children, the eldest, a 
boy of two years, the younger, an infant daughter of two or 
three weeks. The young, forsaken wife, bore her hard lot 
of friendless poverty for a little while, but finally sank be- 
neath it; consigning her children to the love and protection 
of her sister, much older than herself, who had married 
many years befure, and with her husband had made her 
home in another Jand. 

Mrs. Davison received and welcomed her sister’s children 
to the comforts of her house, and reared them as tenderly 
and carefully as she did her own children. Francis, a fine, 
proud-spirited boy, very soon manifested a determination 
not to eat the bread of idleness. He declared it to be his 
intention to go into the navy, and accordingly hedid so. At 
twelve years of age, Francis Porter entered His Majesty’s 
service as midshipman on board the gallant ship St. Law- 
redce. “He bade his little sister farewell, with many as- 
surances that he would come back in a few. years a rich 
man, and would support her like a lady. Poor little Isabel 
bore up as well as she could, and really did smile to see how 
handsome Francis looked in his new uniform. She tried to 
behave, as he told her she should, like a sailor’s sister ; but 
when he was fairly gone, her boasted courage all departed, 
and she hid herself in her own room and cried the whole 
day. Happily the tears of childhood are soon dried, its sor- 
rows easily hushed. Isabel soon learned to look forward with 
hope to her brother’s return, which each letter she received 
from him, assured her was soon to take place. For two 
years, letters from Francis were regularly received by his 
little sister, who prized them beyond all the treasures of the 
world: but from that time no intelligence of his destination, 
or even of his life, ever reached her. Year after year passed 
away, and Isabel grew up, from a pretty, curly-headed child, 
to a lovely woman, and, as we have seen, married much 
against the wishes of her aunt, who had intended to bestow 
her niece upon some person, able, as she said, to support 
her in a way she had been accustomedto. One may imagine, 
therefore, the disappointment of the good lady, when her 
niece made known her intention of uniting herself to a per- 
son who could not afford to keep even one carriage. 

Thus we see, by unanimous consent, our young couple 
are declared but little short of crazy, and certainly their con- 
duct warranted the decision. To think of a couple, in this 
age of reason and prudence, marrying for that obsolete thing, 
loves#why, no one of common sense would think of being 
guilty of such folly. Love! to be sure it is very well, when 
coupled with more solid advantages; but to marry wholly, 
and solely for love, to give up, not only the elegances, but 
many of the conveniences of life, to sink from the station 
one has enjoyed in the world, to become poor, in the full and 
most extensive meaning of the word: why it is mere folly, 
madness. Are not these, and such as these, the precepts 
that are instilled into the minds of females from their cra- 
dies? are they not early taught, that to acquire a proper 
establishment, should be the aim of their existence ? are not 
the warm, genuine feelings of their hearts repressed or 
turned into sume other channel? And what is the result ¢ 
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“That's what I call shabby!” replied her friend, “ 1 won old Mrs. Tremaine’s heart, by presenting her, when on 
should have thought her rich aunt, who brought her up sojja visit to the young couple, with some pastry of her own 






LIFE’S OASIS. 


finely, might have given her a bridal suit ; but I fancy she||making. The old lady declared, ever after, that “George 
thought it best for them to begin the world in a way they ||had one of the best wives of any man in Canada ; such a 
J suspect Mr. Tremaine |/manager! and kept but one servant, and made such ex- 


would be most likely to continue. 
is not over well off; and she is not worth a farthing.” 
The happy couple, neither thinking or caring for the re- 


marks they excited, walked into church and took their seats, ||she had a vast deal of prejudice and ill-will to combat in the 
and gave their undivided attention (which is more than could ||different members of his family. Had she followed her own 


be said of all the congregation,) to the duties of the place. 


After the service was concluded, the conclave again met/|/herself to change their feelings towards her; but naturally 


in the porch. 


“Shall you call npon the bride?”’ asked Miss Prior of|/on any but friendly terms with his family, she formed the 


Miss Sargent. 


“Why, really, I can’t say yet; they live so out of the|/her power, the good will of all who claimed relationship with 
world, at the Cross, full two miles from town, and I have|/George. She very soon reaped ber reward by receiving, the 
so many acquaintance already, I don’t know as J shall trouble ||appearance at least, of kindness from all. 


myself about it. I don’t suppose they will give any parties, 
I am told they are poor.” 

For the benefit of my uninitiated readers, I will briefly 
explain the meaning of the name, given to the place where 
our newly married pair have taken up their abode. Those 
who have ever visited Catholic countries, will bave observed, 


that, at regular distances. crosses are erected, at which the|/more for its very helplessness, is pressed to the heart, is to 


piously inclined used, in days gone by, to kneel and offer up 
their orisons ; but in Canada, however it may prevail in 
other countries, the custom of kneeling is entirely done 
away, and a good Catholic performs all that is required of 
him, if in passing the holy symbol he merely bows his head. 
It-is from one of these crosses that the place alluded to de- 


rives its name. It is, also, by the French people, designated ||known as the Desautelle farm, who was making great im- 


“ Le Courant St. Marie,’ and by the Indians, when they 
were masters of the soil, it was called «« Hochelaga.” 

In this place of many names our young couple settled ; 
and had they searched over the whole continent of America, 
they could not have found a spot possessing more natural 
attractions. Their little cottage was situated upon the north- 
ern bank of the St. Lawrence, and nearly hid from observation 
by trees and shrubbery. It was just sucha spot as one would | 
have expected thein to select; just such a spot as youthful) 
fancy ever pictures as the abode of happiness ; a spot — 


* For lovers, and lovers only,” 


who seek for bliss in the interchange of affection, at their 
own fireside. The only drawback upon the comforts of the | 
place (in the opinion of its occupiers,) was its being near a 
rather thickly inhabited neighborhood. Mrs. Crooker, and| 
her inseparable friend, Miss Gilman, lived within a short 
walk of the cottage, and were among the first to make the} 
bridal visit. How they praised the “charming cottage,” 
and the “fine view” from the back gallery. They could! 
see ‘‘across the river quite plain —could even discern peo-| 
ple in Longueil.”” The furniture they declared “so tasty ;”’ 
and “Bless me, a, piano!” of course the lady played, and 
would she favor them with an air ¢ 

Isabel ‘quietly complied, and the ladies were in extacies. 
Miss Gilman said, “To be sure she was no judge, but she| 
should think Mrs. Tremaine played uncommonly well, and! 
her voice was so clear and full — quite an Italian voice!” 

That, by the way, was a mistake ; she might as well have) 
compared Isabel’s voice to the croaking of a frog. She 
thought so, but only smiled at the intended compliment. 

Then came the leave taking, and the “do be neighborlys,” 
and the “come in sociablys,’’ and the thousand other vul-} 
garisms so much in vogue with a certain class of people. 

“ What a place!” said Mrs. Crooker, as soon as they 
were at safe talking distance from the cottage; “ what a 


| 





place for such people! poor as they are. I know the rent of|/y 
that place is one hundred pounds a year; no trifle that, bat f 


it is just what might be expected of them. Mr. Tremaine, 
has always been an extravagant sort of man, and I suspect 
his wife is not much better. Did you mind that cape of | 
hers ? real French work, with adeep border of Mechlin lace! | 

“Did you see any servants?” inquired Miss Gilman ; 
“for my part, I peeped into the kitchen, but I saw no one, | 
and you know Mr. Tremaine handed the wine and cake, | 
which I think was not proper for a bridegroom. I wonder} 
if she does all her own work ?” 


As Mrs. Crooker did not seem qualified to answer her 


friend’s question, rather than allow my readers to remain in| 


ignorance upon a subject of so much importance, I will an- |) 
swer forher. Mrs. Tremaine kept one servant, and but one. | 
Notwithstanding “the way in which she had been brought|!surest way to a woman’s heart is through her children. 


il To be concluded next week. 


up,” Isabel made an excellent housekeeper, and very soon 


'|had awed into silence, were sitting, one on each knee, chat- 
1s ‘ _ > - ° ‘ 
iting as freely with him, as if they had known him. all their/|jigned.at London, ia’ October, 1818, all questions connected 


and the great Ocean he had crossed, and finajly about his 


Original. 

























As kindle up the pilgrim’s eyes, 
Fainting beneath the desert sun, 
When in the distance he descries 
Some greener spot, where waters run, 
Some genial shade from burning sands, 
A fairy place, ’mid barren waste, 
And tifts to Heaven his eager hands, 
As cooling streams delight his taste ; — 


cellent pies.” 
Isabel knew, when she married George Tremaine, that 


inclinations upon the subject, she would never have troubled 


Forgets the sun’s intenser beams, 
His lonely course, his wearied feet, — 
Sinks into some debicious dreams 
Of shady grove, and cool retreat: 
So, wanderers through the wastes of life, 
Oppressed with care, and worn by pain, 
Our souls distracted with the strife 
Of blighted hopes, conceived in vain — 


supposing that her husband would be unhappy to have her 


praiseworthy resolution of conciliating, as far as it was in 


A year of wedded happiness flew past, and Isabel became 
a mother. I appeal to every parent, whether the first time 
the relationship is accorded, is not the most replete with joy, 
of any in previous or after life: all else is forgotten, whether 
ithe world has been a gay scene of gladness, or one of sor- 
row: the first moment a little, helpless being, beloved the 


Parched by time’s wasting, scorching heat, 
As nature, wearied, seems to sink, 
A fountain gushes at our feet ; 
We drink, and turn again to drink, 
So rich, so pure, the crystal stream ; 
We drink, yet ever seek for more, 
Rest by its side, and sweetly dream 
ithe parent one of unsullied happiness: The feeling, in all Of joys we never knew before. 
its newness of delight, can never be known but once. 
* * * ” * * 
It was early in the spring of 17—, some four or five years 
after the Trermaines had settled at the Cross, that news came 


that a stranger had bought an estate in the neighborhood, 





Full many a traveller lingers there, 
Nor wishes e’er again to move — 
Friendship they’ve named the streamlet fair, 
The gushing fount is Christian love, 
And what were earth, devoid of this? 
A wilderness indeed, ’twould prove ; 
But such a fount, distilling bliss, 
Makes earth a puradise of love — 
Throws o’er its scenes a richer hue — 
A fairer world to mortals given ; 
An angel’s life is brought to view, 
For he may love, and love is heaven. x, 


provements upon the place, with the intention of making it 
his permanent abode. 

Any one, who has ever resided in a village, knows with 
what avidity the arrival of a stranger is hailed. Old and 
young take a like interest in the intelligence ; and the ques- 
tions of “who and what is he?” assail you at every step. 
If, perchance, you have been lucky or unlucky enough to 
have attained any correct information upon the subject, you 
are surrounded and teazed and flattered, and, in fine, exalted 
for the time being into the village oracle. which is generaliy recognized by the eivilized world as be- 

Mr. Stewart, so the stranger was called, excited his fuli||!onging to her, forms a region of immense extent, embracing 
share of curiosity and gossiping. The good people talkec||considerably more than a third part of the entire continent. 
of nothing else for a week, and all the lassies dreamed of|| On the north, its boundary is the coast of the Arctic Ocean, 
westward as far as the 141st degree of longitude. The region 
beyond, by a treaty concluded in 1825, was assigned to Rus- 








EXTENT OF BRITISH AMERICA. 


Twat portion of North America claimed by Britain, and 


him three nights in succession, a sure sign that he would 
fall in love with one of them, at least. 

It happened that Mr. Tremaine was upon the estate in/|sia, though the survey of its shores, still very incomplete, 
question, when the purchaser arrived with a number of work-) was chiefly effected by British navigators. The line of the 
men, to commence the improvement. He addressed the||northern shore runs nearly along the 70th parallel of lati- 
gentleman with some common-place remark. Mr. Stewart||tade, though at differents points it slightly deviates from it. 
lentered frankly into conversation, inquired concerning the|| All the large islands in the Arctic Sea Yelong also, by right 
village and its inhabitants, and observed that he wished to||0! discovery, to England ; although their value, unconnected 
board a short time in some family, near, that he might over-|} with several fisheries, is by no means considerable. The 


'|see the workmen employed upon his place. Mr. Tremaine eastern limit, coinciding also with that of the continent, is 


immediately invited him to take up his abode at the cottage, || ()rmed by the Atlantic and its bays, from the Strait of the 
pointing to it as he spoke. Mr. Stewart at first politely de-||Fury and Hecla, in about latitude 70 degrees North, to the 
clined the hospitable invitation, fearful of inconveniencing|}nouth of the St. Croix, the southern boundary of New 
Mr. Tremaine’s family: but finally yielding to solicitations||3runswick, in latitude 45 deg. 5 min. North. Along this 
in unison with his own wishes, he gratefully accepted it. roast, too, Britain has several large islands; on the North, 

That same evening Mr.Stewart made his first appearance ||Cockburn and Cumberland ; farther South, Newfoundland, 
at the cottage. Mrs. Tremaine received him with the easy.||vith the exception of a small portion oceupied by France ; 
lady-like grace that always distinguished her. The stranger||ind those of Cape Breton and Prince Edward in the Gulf of 
cast a scrutinizing glance around the room, and the smile||5t. Lawrence. From the St. Croix, the southern boundary 
upon his lip told that it was satisfactory. Every thing be-|j>xtends in a long irregular line across the continent. After 
spoke peace and tranquillity. Two children were at play/jinclading New Brunswick and a large part of Canada, it 
upon the carpet, whose joyous merry voices were hushed by||strikes the St. Lawrence at St. Regis, in longitude 74 deg. 
the gentleman’s appearance. A lovely little girl of two/|i5 min. West, about 60 miles above Montreal. From that 


years, tottled to her mother and was received within her| point, the river, with its.grand chain of connected lakes, di- 








arms, while a roguish looking urchin of four years, climbed|ides the British Territory from the United States. Com- 
his father’s knee. All was calm happiness. Mr. Stewart ||mencing again at the“head of Superior, the frontier stretches 
'lsoon felt himself as much at home as though he had been||o the north-westera.angle of the Lake of the Woods, in Jati- 
with the intimate companions of his youth. Scarogly anit jude 40 deg. 20 min North, and following the parallel, it 


|/hour had passed before the little prattlers, whom his presence |/tuns across the contifient to the Rocky Mountains, beyond 
shich considerable .upcertainty prevails. By a convention 









short lives; asking a thousand questions about England|/vith this remote region were left open for ten years; but 
hat pafiod was allowed to elapse without any decision being 


‘little boy.. vrmed on the subject. The United States, Britain, and Rus- 

“T have no little boy,” he answered, “I am not so happy.” ||ia, advance respectively certain pretensions which do not 
He bent down and kissed the little ones; and insured, by lrell harmonize, but these our present object does not lead 
that act, and the half-suppressed sigh which accompanied it,||(s toexamine minutely. Further north, however, the bounda- 


lthe kindly feelings of the mother. So true it is that the|/y of the provinces claimed by the Court of St. Petersburg, has 
tecn fixed in a direct line along the 141st degree of west lon- 


fitude, extending from Mount St. Elias to the Arctic Ocean. 


| ee ee 
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{Our readers will be interested with the following spirited sketch of two jthe spectacles, was a marked characteristic of his pulpit 


distinguished divines, who have long held a high place in the atten- 
tion of this country. Some of the sentiments aud expressiens are 
tinctured with the peculiarities of the writer, for which we must dis- 


claim responsibility.] 
BEECHER AND CHANNING, 


Original. 








Berore the departure of Dr. Beecher for the West, he. 
among the Orthodox Congregationalists, and Dr. Channing 
among the Unitarians, were at the head of the Boston pulpit. 
They were the most perfect antithesis that could be found, 
perhaps, among men. Beecher was small, quick, and re- 
markably tough in his muscular frame. The thorn-apple- 
tree, or the scrub oak, would not be an inapt illustration of 
both his mind and body. Channing was of small stature, 
but attenuated as a consumptive in the last stage of his dis- 
ease, and slew in motion. Beecher’s hair stood almost on 
end, —his eye was small and piercing, —his voice a‘strong 
undertone, somewhat monotonous when reading his sermon, 
but occasionally putting on the growl of the bear. Chan- 
ning’s hair lay somewhat in the style of a young boy’s, 
hanging towards one side of his head, and shading a brow 
rather low, but remarkably wide. His eye ware a languid, 
but attractive expression. His voice was extremely effemi- 


nate, and protracted unduly on the vowel sounds; in any! 
man of ordinary abilities it would have excited contempt, | 
but in him it was only a favorable contrast to the beauty of| 


his diction, and the splendor of his thoughts. 

Beecher was addicted to robust exercise, and appeared 
perfectly healthy. He was careless in his dress, even to a| 
fault, and eccentric and almost rough in his manners. 


his own sect. Channing appeared to have neglected entirely 
his own physical education, and was a wreck, a mere shadow. 
The intellectual seemed to be fast absorbing the physical | 
man. In conversation, he would frequently put his hand 
upon his breast, and whisper that he could say nothing 

more ; and in the pulpit he was often swathed with several | 
everconts. His manners were simple as those of a child, 
and full of amiability. His dress was always neat, but plain 
and ordinary. He had a cordial spirit, a charity for other 
men’s opinions, perhaps too benignant. The free inquiry, 


or rather the reckless inquiry encouraged by Socinian-, 
ism, had this one good effect upon him, among an abun-! 


dance of evil ones. 


Beecher was hardy in his mental constitution, as well as’ 


his physical. He thrived in the sturdy north-eastern winds 
of this inclement climate, and was ready at all times and all 


places for his work, especially for any belligerent work. The) 


Infidels, Universalists, Catholics, and Uuitarians trembled 
at his indomitable and tireless spirit. 


delivering courses of lectures against one or other of them. 
Channing was deeply sentimental, thoroughly philosophicai) 
in the character of his mind. He was capable of painting, 


from experience every shade of those transitions and con- 


trasts of sensibility, —those delicious yet painful aspirations) 


after the ideal, which are always known, but seldom express- 
ed, by men of genius. 
state of melancholy, yet unattended by moroseness. 
effort of his splendid intellect seemed to be a draught upon 
his vital energies, and the changes of the weather produced| 
equal changes in his frame. He left the city, and sought 
repose at his seat on Rhode Island in the summer, and 
preached not more than once in two weeks, usually in the 
city, during the winter. His sermons were seldom of a 
combatant temper, but generally on some benevolent view 
of Providence, or the capability and exalted destiny of man. 


His) 
spirit was thoroughly impregnated with the Genevan theolo- 
gy,— inflexible, severe, and undeniably exclusive to all but! 


He was ever and anon 


His feelings frequently sunk into a| 
Every} 


efforts, and was generally the signal for some more than 
usually eloquent sentiment ; but in some published discour- 
ses which { have heard and read, I always feared these very 
paragraphs. He frequently lost his place in preaching, but 
‘thumbed about his manuscript with perfect sang froid, while 
|the audience were held in breathless suspense. Channing 
| was slow, and even languid, in the pulpit. His countenance 
wore a mingled expression of physical and careful thought. 
| He looked like one on the side of his grave, and yet mighty 
|with the immortality of mind,—the personification of an 
exhausted and worn-out genius. No peculiar mannerism 
(but that of his voice marked him in the desk, yet your sym- 
| pathies were fixed upon him as quickly and as steadily as 
jyoureye. His audience hung almost breathless upon his 


for your conduct towards him. If you would be happy, you 

must esteem him of infinitely more value than gold or silver. 

Grasp each moment as it dies, and spend it in doing good. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 

Ir is a poor and vulgar philosophy which teaches that 
man cannot love as truly and permanently as woman. There 
may be fewer instances, but there are many to prove the 
fact. There are fewer, because the temptations to forget the 
first strong overpowering passions of our being are more fre- 
quent with men than with women. Other passions naturally 
try to. unseat from the heart’s throne any dominant power 
which tramples them beneath its feet , especially when its sway 
has been unhappy. The busy scenes which men passthrough, 
give to those other passiens — ambition, avarice, the love of 





‘feeble accents, passing from paragraph to paragraph’ with 
constantly increasing admiration, until suddenly he would 
fall back to his seat, and sink into it, a picture of entire 
exhaustion, but covered with the glories of an excited and 
radiant mind. 

Beecher’s style was tremendously energetic, and, waving 
a tendency to bombast, occasionally, few men have combined | 
in their style more strength of language and strong thought. 
His whole mental outline, indeed, was that of strength, — of 
might. Channing is admired, (notwithstanding the spleen| 
of an occasional critic,) both in Europe and America, for| 
the perhaps unexampled chasteness of his diction ; his lan- 
guage was pure and easy as the limpid brook. Beecher’s 
sentences were strong and robust; Channing’s short, elegant. 
and symmetrical. Beecher was the Hercules, and Channing 
the Apollo, of intellect. The one defied boisterously his ad- 
versary, or face to face wielded his club at him; while the 
other tuned the lyre of thought, or threw at a distance the| 
silent yet fleet and not unavailing arrow. I never knew a 
| man in whom intellect, the mere meditations of philosophy, 

had produced so many benignant and admirable traits, as it 
had in Channing; and I have known few, so distinguished | 
in theology, whose general temper manifested so little of the! 
| universal charity of Christianity as Beecher. Channing} 
had the intellect of a seraph, with the feelings of a child, —| 
Beecher the powers of a giant, with little feeling, or none! 
at all. I should prefer Beecher’s theology, with all its 
errors, but Channing’s spirit. G. H. I. 




















MISCELLANIES, 





| 
TIME. 


Hits high pinnacles in the distant plain. The streams heat 
upon it, the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts against it, 
and yet it stood firm as adamant. 
the gay, the happy, young and beaatiful were there. —I re- 
'|turned —and lo! the temple was no more! Its high walls 
lay in scattered ruins; moss and wild grass grew rankly 


the deep sulitude. The young and gay who revelled there 


had passed away. 
|| Isaw achild rejoicing in his youth — the idol of his mother, | 


the last of his generation, a stranger amidst the desolations| 
around him. 


tain — the birds were carrolling in its boughs —]J returned, 

and that oak stood leafless and sapless ; 

playing at their pastimes through its branches. 
‘** Who is this destroyer?” said I to my guardian angel. 
“It is Time,” said he: “‘ when the morning stars sang to-| 





* * 


‘lin Venice and Milan. 


I saw a temple, reared by the hands of man, standing with) 


Revelry was in its halls, | 


there ; and at the midnight hour the owl’s long cry added to, 


and the pride of his father. —I returned, and that child had 
become old. Trembling with the weight of years, he stocd | 


I saw the oak standing in all its pride upon the moun-) 


the winds were||: 


fame, and many othegs —every opportunity of dethroning 
love, if love be in,itsélf.not strong and firm. The daily 
passing of manifold occarrences— business, pleasure, dan- 
ger, strife, and. all the ‘many memories attached to them — 
strive to efface, by thé crossing of new lines, the impressions 
of early years; but the liamond can neither be scratchet 
nor sullied ; and. if the heart be. ofa basgy Stdne,. it, ‘hay: and 
will lose the imagé that-it' bore » bavif: it “be Tike that. j jewel, 
firm and clear and pure, it I rétain: linchanged that which 
has been offte engraved upon. Mm Feheh 
MAGNIFICENT, gee nia! 

Ir appears by an article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
that one of the most stupendous. schemes of modern times is 
a projected railroad from Venice.to Milan, connecting the 















||seven richest and most populous cities in Italy with each 


other, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, Brescia, 
and Milan; the most gigantic portion will be the bridge 
over the Lagoons, connecting Venice with the main land. 
The length of the railroad will be 166 Italian (about the same 
in English) miles, passing through a population of half a 
million, viz.: Venice 120,060, Padua 44,030, Vicenza 50,000, 
Verona 46,600, Mantua 34,000, Brescia 22,000, and Milan 
180,000, inhabitants, to which may be added 20,000 foreigners 
It is calculated, the transport, whea 
completed, will average 1,800 persons, 1,500 of goods and 
1,000 tons coal daily. 

Consumption. — There is a dread disease, which so pre- 
pares its victim as it were for death, which so refines it of its 
grosser aspect, and throws around familiar looks unearthly 
indications of the coming change, a dread disease, in which 
the struggle between soul and body is so gradual, quiet, and 
solemn and the result so sure, that day by day, and grain by 
grain, the mortal part wastes and withers away, so that the 
fpr grows light and sanguine with its lightening load, and 

feeling immortality at hand, deems it but a new term of mor- 
‘|tal life; a disease in which death and life are so strangely 

blended, that death takes the glow and hue of life, and life 
ithe gaunt and grisly form of death: a disease which medi- 
cine never cured, wealth warded off, or poverty could boast 
exemption from; which sometimes moves in giant strides, 
and sometimes at a tardy sluggish pace, but slow or quick, 
is ever sure and certain. — Nicholus Nickleby. 

A ciance at old times not unfrequently presents the most 
jsingular contrasts. The Chair of Indepeadence, for instance, 
lor that in which John Hancock sat while the Declaration of 
| Independence was read to the Convention of “76, is still pre- 
‘served at Philadelphia. Jt is a piain picce of furniture, 
strong and subsiantial, that might have cost five dollars. 
Now look at the simplicity of modern republicanism! The 
||Speaker’s Chair of the House of Representatives, according 
‘Ito the official accounts, cost. with its crimson velvet, its silk 





| 


The purely evangelical truths of revelation, those which/| gether with joy over the new made world, he commenced his// bullion fringe, its Satin damask, and its drapery, the sum of 
constituted the preaching of the apostles, and the distinguish-|| course ; and when he shall have destroyed all that is beauti-| 


ing doctrines of the Reformation, were seldom alluded to,|| ful on earth—placked the sun from his sphere —veiled the 


and then in sucha philosophical manner as to despoil them|| moon in blood — 
He never entered the} and earth away as a scroll, then-shall'an angel from the 


lists against any of the prevalent sects, except with the pen,|| throne of God come forth, and with one foot on sea and one on 
but put forth #, strong hand in favor of temperance, Sunday |/land, lift up his hand toward heaven, and swear by Heaven’s 


of their Scriptural force and point. 


schools, city missivps, and charity to the poor. 
Beecher, in preaching, was quick and straight forward, 


fixed on his manuscript, but at intervals lifting his spectacles 


to the top of his-head, and arresting the universal attention|| passes by, he will waft you swiftly to a blessed immortality ; 
of his audience by an apparentiy extemporaneous passage ;|/but by neglecting him, and suffering him to pass unheeded, 


-yea, when he shall have roHed the heavens 


Eternal — Time is, Time was, but Time shall be'no longer!” 


“Ts there no way,” said I, “10 render Time a blessing) 
like a horse aiming at the goal, reading with his eye steadily|| instead of a curse?” 


“ Yes,” said the angel, “by laying hold of him as he 


$2154. Such is a pretty fair sample of the simplicity and 
economy of the present times. 


Tue Waaie.—The whale, having no air blubber, can 


'|sink to the lowest depths of the ocean, and, mistaking the 


harpoon for the teeth of a sword fish or a shark, he instantly 


descends, this being the manner of freeing himself from 





these enemies, who cannot bear the pressure of a deep ocean, 
and from ascending and descending in a small space, he 
puts himself in the-power of the whaler ; whereas, if he knew 
his force, and were to swim on the surface in a straight line, 
he would break or destroy the machinery by. which he is ar- 





then down ggain went the spectacles, and forward the regu-|/he will bear you swiftly through waves of trouble to a deep 
lar current of ‘the discourse. This lifting ever and anon of}/gulf of wo. He rolls on most rapidly, and will reward you 


ae. 





rested, as easily as a salmon breaks the single gut of a fisher, 
when his reel is p entangled, 
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THE LOST FRIEND. 





* Original. 





Tou art not here, dear one! thou art not here! 
The glory of the summer day is ours, 
The time of *hearth-light and of song is near, 
The twilight’s bush, the evening’s folded flowers, 
With odor rife. 


I know thou lovedst their gentle beauty well, — s 
Far wand’ring in the depths of forests lone, 
When, hushed the tumult of thy spirit’s swell, 
It caught the soul of Nature’s dreamy tone, 
And hushed its strife. 


Thou art not here, dear one! thou art not here! 
And in its loneliness, my sick beart turns 
Unto the memory of the past so dear, 
And for its gentle sweetness vainly yearns ; 
*T is mine no more. 


No more, — for well I know the spirit hushed, 
Which wrestled with its earthly wo falldong, 


The brow grown cold, which once with bright thoughts flushed : 


Thy sweet voice melted in the last deep song 
The wild winds bore. 


And, oh! I saw thee not—I was not by, 
To murmur in thine ear the words of love ; 
I could not send my heart’s strong faith on high 
For power to lift thy parting soul above 
That hour in peace. 


Those eyes, those deep, fond, beaming, earnest eyes, 
Had I but looked intu their depths once more, 
The love which now hath flown unto the skies, 
But beard those bright lips tell, as oft before, 
This strife should cease. 


But now I only know thou art not nigh ; 

The wild winds wake me, with a mournful tone, 
From haunting dreams, which on my spirit lie, 

‘To feel a sense of hope and gladness flown. 


The flowers speak not to me as wont, and oh, 
The spirit of sweet sounds hath won from death 
A power in every tone of music low, 
To shake my troubled bosom with its breath. 


All that was dear to thee but speaketh now 
Of love, whose fondness can be mine no more: 
Of flowers, whose glory faded on my brow, — 
Of hopes, whose brightness nought can now restore. 


Said [, thou wert not near? — Oh, is it so? 
Could such a love as thine, lost one, decay? 
An inward voice is murmuring deep and low, 
+ But with the loved, where should the loving stay ? ” 


Thou art not far! oh, speak tome. I send 
The burden of my sorrowing Jove 

In that one tone, ** but speak to me, sweet friend,”’ — 
Shall it not soar upon swift wings above ? 


Speak to me ; but speak !— My heart, be still! 
Could prayer but win such blessing from the sky, 

I know that thou, dear one, with earnest will, 
Would bear my spirit’s one lone voice on high. 


And speak’st thou not? doth not a gentle tone, 
Of mem'ry born, tell now unto my breast 

Of earnest faith, —a ilove now heavenward flown, — 
Of sorrow, to thy bosom meekly pressed ? 


Shall not the gift such high endurance won, 

Add strength unto this lonely heart of mine, — 
Lifting once more above, e’er day be done, 

The light so dimly burning in its shrine ? 


Oh, not in vain that inward voice hath woke, 
The wild outpourings of this hour to hush ; 

Bidding once more, the o’erwhelming flood which broke, 
Swiftly again unto its fountain rush. 


Farewell, dear one! unto our summer bowers 
Will come the hour of hearth-light, and of song, 

And we shall miss thy silvery voice with ours, 
Sadly amid the music of the throng. 


Yet shalt thou speak to us, and from thy life, 
Where faith looked meekly up amid the gloom, 

Shall come a tone to soothe our spirit’s strife, — 
A hope, its drooping wing once more to plume. 


Natchitoches, La. FLORENCE. 





OLD PEOPLE. 





Original. 





Tue time has heen when all who are now in the vigor of 
manhood were helpless, and dependent on the protection of 
their elders, both for the preservation of their lives and their 
preparation for living in the world which they had just en- 
tered. The time will be, when all who are now rejoicing in 
the meridian of their years, will again become helpless, and 





dependent on the protection of those whom they once pro- 
tected. The time has already arrived when those who pro-| 
tected us are claiming that protection which we formerly | 
received from them. But how many are there in the busy 
crowd, who pause to consider, in their moments of reflection, 
that benevolence assigns them certain positive duties to the} 
|aged, as well as to the parents who gave them being and 
| prepared them for a happy and virtuous life? How many 
lere there who are sufficiently aware that he who refuses to 
|be a staff to their tottering steps, a guide to their erring 
isight, or a comforter of their numerous afflictions, is no less 
lguilty than he who neglects the most sacred requisitions of 








. j filial love! 


| When man sinks into his second period of helplessness, 
‘he requires a thousand attentions which would have been 
‘superfluous during the helplessness of his early years. The 
jaged have opinions which demand respect, prejudices which 
jought not to be insulted, aud numerous feelings, unknown 
ito the bosom of childhood, through which their peace of 
jmind may often be cruelly wounded. In the helpless period 
lof youth, the physical comforts of the individual are the chief 
jobjects of our solicitude, since he is an unfinished moral | 
\being, and incapable of feeling. deeply a wound of the af-| 
ifections or the pride. But the aged are individuals of]! 
|knowledge and experience, children only in their helpless- 
ness, who can understand and deeply feel all the offences 
|which they receive. With sensibilities rendered more acute 
by those very circumstances which have blunted their facul- 
jties, they feel neglect hardly less than positive injury. We 
jought therefore to treat them with all the tenderness which 
is due to childhood, and all the respect which is demanded by 
|their superior understanding and moral sensibility. Those 
little foibles, which in the youth it would be our duty both 
to oppose and correct, we are by equal or greater obligations 
required to tolerate in the aged, who have passed the season 
jof amendment, and whose infirmities cannot be cured. Hence. 
while duty suggests to us to conquer the infirmities of the| 
child, benevolence prompts us to yield to those of the old man, | 
that we may not rufile the tranquillity of his declining years. 

Yet alas! how often do we see the youth spoiled and made! 
wretched through life, by that flattery which is denied to the! 
aged whom it would soothe, comfort and improve. Our, 
admiration of the merely deceptive show of talent in the) 
youthful, overpowers our sympathies with the wants and) 
infirmities of the old, and we are tempted to feed the vanity) 
of the former by unmerited compliments, while we are re-| 
fusing that deference to old age which good feeling would) 
suggest and which virtue commands. This is chiefly the 
error of those vulgar minds and bad hearts which are in- 
capable of feeling sympathy for any object that is not posi. 
tively agreeable to them. I have seen—but for the credit) 
of human nature, I thank heaven, I have seen it but sel- 
dom—a forward and impertinent youth contending with a’ 
worthy old man, and the thoughtless company cheering with 
their smiles and the light of their eyes, all the cruel and ir- 
reverent jests which he inflicted upon his superior. I watched 
the countenance of the old man, after he was constrained by 
a sense of dignity to become silent ; and I thought I could 
trace in the withering sadness that dimmed his eyes, a whole 
series of dismal reflections and of blighted hopes, upon meet-, 
ing with rudeness at that period of life when deference is 
one’s greatest solace. 

When the youth meets with disdain or rebuke, if they be | 
deserved, he may be made wiser and better, and if unde- 
served, he can but look within his mind and discover a 
thousand rising hopes to comfort him with the promise of 
those merited favors which are now denied. He feels within | 
himself increasing powers and energies, and a confidence of, 
obtaining on some future occasion, the ability to repair his 
injuries and to assert his just rights. But every instance of 
contempt, insult or neglect sinks deeply into the heart of the | 
aged, and finds there no hopes to sweeten its bitterness., 
There the wounded feelings remain, accumulating with) 
every fresh instance of wrong, until they are weighed down 
by the burden, and sink broken-hearted into the grave. When. 
the youth meets with a disappointment of ambition or af- 
fection, though it may sadden the heart, it creates no de- 
spondency, and the thoughtfulness it produces, is often the, 
means of cherishing the seeds of religion and virtue, in a. 
mind that might else have continued a moral desert through| 
life. If he goes out into the fields, to pour forth the tears| 
that arise from wounded pride or bereaved affection, he soon 
forgets his trouble in the pleasing visions of the future, 
which are awakened by the beauty of the flowers and thell 
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music of the birds. But the aged can find no such conso- 
lations. Setting aside their own internal resources of happi- 
ness, they are entirely dependent on the comforts which are 
administered by the kindness and benevolence of the social 
beings around them. ‘ 

Hence, a deeper wound is inflicted by neglecting the moral 
wants of the aged than of the youthful, whose elasticity 
enables them to recover from the stroke. If benevolence, 
therefore, requires that we should pay a kind regard to the 
feelings of our fellow-men in general, that duty becomes 
maghified an hundred fold, when considered with respect to 
those whose entire happiness must flow from our sympathy. 
Any needful reproof should be administered with all that 
tender compunction with which we should prune the deli- 
cate brdnches of the sensitive plant. Vice should be re- 
buked, wherever it is encountered, whether in the old or 
the young. Itshould, in all cases, receive that reprehension, 
whatever pain it may inflict, which is necessary to subdue 
or to destroy it. Hence, the punishment of the vices of the 
aged is but a necessary act for the well-being of society. 
Yet there are numerous little foibles, that interrupt the social 
comfort of friends, neighbors or kindred, which increase with 
the decline of life, but are often in old people, associated with 
the most excellent virtues. Such foibles and caprices it is 
the part of benevolence to endure, if they cannot be pacified. 
The vices alone of an old man should meet our reprehen- 
sion ; his prejudices should be respected, his foibles endured, 
and his caprices tempered by gentle indulgence. 

But there is really a smaller proportion of the wicked 
among old people than among the youthful and middle-aged. 
Vices have a natural tendency to bring down those who prac- 
tise them to an early grave. The criminal and the vicious 
are generally cut off, either in their youth or in the prime of 
their manhood, and but a small proportion attain the fulness 
of those days which nature had allotted them. Old age 
itself, may therefore be regarded as strong presumptive testi- 
mony in favor of the general morality of those who have 
attained it. It is so frequently the reward of temperance 
and virtue, that we may safely reverence its grey hairs as 
the tokens of those mora} qualities, without which one would 
have suffered the early penalty of death. Hence, while 
paying deference to old age, we may feel assured, that in 
all probability we are paying deference to virtue, since the 
wicked and the vicious seldom live more than half thelr days. 

Far be it from me, however, to speak of the aged as use- 
less beings, who are merely deserving of attention, on ac- 
count of the good they have formerly done, or as meritorious 
objects of sympathy. There are pleasures and advantages 
to be derived frem their society and conversation, which 
render them often more interesting companions than at any 
other period of life. Their minds, if not cultivated by edu- 
cation, have passed through certain stages of experience, 
from which they have derived wisdom that can be the por- 
tion only of those who are far advanced in years. Their 
conversation is like the reading of old authors, who, though 
perhaps the advocates of exploded superstitions and obsolete 
doctrines, are nevertheless stored with excellent thoughts, 
which their successors have overlooked or forgotten, and 
whose style is made interesting by that quaintness, which to 
a modern mind savors of genius or originality. The ad- 
vantages, however, in this comparison, are on the side of 
old people, who unite in their minds the experience of the 
present and past ages, while old authors are simply the 
representatives of their own generation. Old people have 
been witnesses of all the events which we ourselves have 
seen, which they are able to compare with the events of a 
period that had passed before our birth or recollection. 
Hence it is not to be wondered that there is a zest in the 
conversation of old people, which nothing but age can im- 
part, and which must continue to improve with the years 
that roll over their heads, until their faculties are benumbed 
by the last stroke of aged infirmity. 

All those who have suffered the misfortune of losing the 
vigor of their minds, with their declining years, who were 
previously virtuous and wise, are entitled to all that respect 
which was due to their former excellence. And it must 
surely be a consoling reflection to those wise old men, who 
are conscious of the rapid decay of their faculties, that after 
they have become children a second time, they will still be 
venerated for their early virtues. This pleasing anticipation 
is a reward which is due to the wise and the good, both as a 


just compensation of their deserts, and as an encouragement 


of virtuous‘actions. But those distinguished old men, who 
retain all their former wisdom and vigor of intellect, not- 





a : 
withstanding the decline of their bodily strength, who unite 


with the mental activity of manhood all the experience of a 
fong life, are the objectsyof peculiar veneration. It requires 
no consideration of a point of duty to venerate such men. 
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recess he suffered no one to enter, from a suspicion that they|}_ The island of St. Peter, sometimes called the island of La 
would overlook his papers when he was writing. He used||Motte, and sometimes Rousseau’s island, lies towards the 
also to frequent a small open gallery, in front of the house,|/southern extremity of the lake of Bienne. To this delightful 
the extremities of which he had enclosed with planks, in|'spot I made an agreeable excursion, in company with three 


Our reverence is the spontaneous result of that innate feel-|;which were peep-holes for the purpose of reconnoitering||English gentlemen. Rousseau occupied an apartment in 


ing which causes our love of beauty, our respect for virtue, 
and our worship of the glorious attributes of the Deity. 

But besides the superior knowledge and experience of 
those who belong to a past generation, I have often observed 
in the aged something like a renewal of the vivacity of youth 
There is a free and hearty expression of feeling in the ad- 
dress of old people, which affords reason for believing, that 
as they sink into the decline of their life, the affectionate dis- 
position and amiable simplicity of childhood revive with 
their helplessness. Indeed it is a curious subject of moral 
inquiry, whether the native qualities of character which are 
manifested in early years, may not revive when the second 
childhood approaches. How else shall we account for that 
change which often takes place in the deportment of the 
aged, at that period when the intellectual faculties begin to 
wane? How often do we meet with individuals, who have 
been reserved and distant in their manners, during the greater 
part of their life, who, as they approach their winter, sud- 
denly cast off all these heartless peculiarities of manner, 
and continue, ever after, affectionate and communicative. 
And it not unfrequently happens that one who has mani- 
fested a deficiency of moral principle in his conduct and 
conversation, will sometimes exhibit a new character, as life 
draws to its close. May it not be, that in all such cases, the 
good dispositions of their nature and their childhood, which 
had been subdued by evil and corrupting circumstances, or 
an immoral education, are now revived in the old man, in 
all their native purity, with the recollection of the feelings 
of childhood and the forgetfulness of the habits of later years ? 

Some of my happiest hours have been passed in the society 
of old people of both sexes. In their company alone am J 
freely disposed to tolerate those errors of opinion, which | 
have believed to be the foibles of a preceding generation. 
It is from their lips alone that I am ever inclined to respeci 
superstition or to tolerate bigotry. One reflects, that in 
these cases, with all their errors, they are probably wiser 
than their fathers, and have made perhaps greater ad- 
vancement than we ourselves, in our respective era. But 
setting aside all the suggestions of duty and the agreeable- 
ness of the conversation of old people, benevolence alone 
would dictate the most tender respect for their feelings, when 
with the loss of their stoical power of enduring trouble, they 
are influenced by an increased desire of attention, sympathy 
and apprebation. Who but one with the heart of a brute, 
could feel disposed to check the exultations of an old man, 
while recounting the adventures of his youth? It is then 
that one feels a benevolent pleasure in flattering the inno- 
cent vanity of the speaker, and can endure his egotism with- 
out anger or contempt. For why should we envy an old 
man that pride which is the solace of his infirmities, that 
satisfaction which he feels in his former imagined supe- 
riority? Why should we refuse him any little moral grati- 
fication which may serve to cheer his downward progress to 
the grave? WwW. F. 


ANECDOTES OF ROUSSEAU, 


Tuoveu the intense public interest, which was once felt 
throughout the world, in every fact that concerned the cele- 
brated Genevan Philosopher, has in a great measure sub- 
sided, we think the following facts may not be uninteresting 
to vur readers, even at this late period. They are abridged 
from Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. 

I did not quit the valley of Travers without paying a visit 
to Moitier Travers, rendered memorable by the residence of 
Rousseau, who, being in 1762, driven first from Geneva, after- 
wards from Iverdun by the government of Berne, found a 
refuge from civil and theological persecution in this se- 
cluded valley, under the protection of Lord Keith, governor 
of Neuchatel. The dwelling-house of this singular man, is 
a small wooden building at the further extremity of the vil- 
lage, near the road which leads to Fleurier. 

The room chiefly occupied by Rousseau, is a small bed- 
chamber, which out of respect to his memory, is left in the 
same state as when he lived there. In a corner, near the 
window, he had made a kind of recess formed by two book- 
cases, and a simple deal plank which reacned from one book- 
case to the other, and on which he was accustomed to write 
Rousseau admitted company into this room; but into this 


those persons who came to visit him, that he might give his|/the farm-house, the only dwelling in the island. He lived 
orders whether they should be admitted or refused. Here||with the steward and his famity, who are the present inhabi- 
he walked and read. tants. The woman informed me that he paid for his board 

During his residence at Moitier, from 1762 to 1765, by||and lodging forty shillings a month; that he usually rose at 
frequently sauntering into the fields and neighboring moun-||six, dined with the family at twelve, and after a slight sup- 
tains, he acquired a taste for the study of botany, which he|/per retired to rest at nine. She added that he was extremely 
never intermitted, and which he always styled his peculiar||cheerful and agreeable; conversed with the family with 
delight. During this period of his life, he issued from this||the greatest ease and complacency, and conformed to their 
secluded corner, many of those works, in which he displays|jhours and manner of living. He amused himself entirely 
those wonderful powers of invention and description, that|/in wandering about the woods, and searching for plants, 
fascinating, yet declamatory eloquence, that glow and anima-|/which he used to explain to them with singular satisfaction. 
tion of style, that fondness for paradoxes, that reverence for||Rousseau mentions his residence in this delightful island, 
the Scriptures, and yet those perverse doubts of their authen-|/with the highest terms of rapture, and his usual proneness 
ticity, those liberal yet levelling principles of government, that ||to exaggeration. 













keenness of irony, and that motley mixture of sophistry and 
argument, which checker and characterize all his writings. 
Rousseau, on his arrival at Moitier, appeared in a com- 
mon dress, but soon after assumed an Armenian habit. either, 
as he himself alleged, because that mode of clothing was 
adapted to the disorder with which he was afflicted, or from 
|that affectation of singularity, which seems to have marked 
his character, in every period of his life. Through Lord 
Keith’s intercession, the King of Prussia offered to Rousseau 
a pension of 100 pounds per annum, which he declined, from 
his aversion to the least shadow of dependence; preferring 
to copy music for his livelihood, rather than to accept an ob-|| 
ligation even from so great a sovereign; and he used to 
boast that he could daily earn a guinea by that occupation. 
Rousseau took his repasts usually alone ; though he would || 
sometimes, but very rarely accept an invitation from M. 
Martinet to dinner or supper, and particularly when Lord 
Keith passed a week at Moitier Travers for the purpose of 
visiting him. On these occasions he was remarkably agree- 
able and lively ; being naturally of a social disposition, he 
conversed with great spirit and animation, and yet with as 
much correctness, as if he were dictating for the press. 
Rousseau seems to have trusted entirely to his own judg- || 
ment; being so impatient of contradiction, that he would 
never listen to the admonition of his friends, and seldom 
asked advice with the intention of adopting it. Having fin- 
ished his celebrated Letter to the Archbishop of Paris, he|| 
read it to a person, from whom I received the anecdote, and || 
demanded his advice relative to its publication. The person, 
though struck with the fire and spirit of the raillery, yet 


| 
| 





could not avoid representing to him, that his letter, however || 


“T was permitted to remain only two months in this de- 
lightful island; bat I could have passed there two years, 
two centuries, all eternity, without suffering a moment’s 
ennui, although my whole society consisted of the steward 
and family, good, but plain people. I esteem those two 
months as the happiest period of my life; and so happy 
that I could have passed my whole existence, without even 
a momentary wish for another situation.” 

If we examine into what this extreme happiness consisted, 
he himself informs us that his principal occupation was in 
doing nothing. He did not even unpack his books, and could 
scarcely prevail on himself to read, much less to answer 
any letters. He assisted the steward and his servants at 
work in the vineyards and fields; sauntered about in the 
woods, and gave himself up entirely to botany. He made 
occasional excursions on the lake, sometimes coasijng the 
shady banks of the island ; at other times suffering the bark 
to float without direction into the middle of the lake, then, 
to use his own expressions, “he would lie down in the boat, 
look up to the heavens, and continue in that posture for 
several hours, enjoying a thousand unconnected and zon- 
fused, but delicious reveries.” He frequently rowed to a 
small sandy island, which he describes as a most beautiful 
‘spot. It was one of his great amusements to people this 
‘little island with rabbits; and as he was conveying, with 
great pomp, the steward’s family to be present at the founda- 
tion of this little colony, he describes himself as equally elated 
mith the pilot of the Argonautic Expedition. 

From these simple avocations and every day occurrences, 
/which Rousseau relates with that enthusiasm and those senti- 
‘ments peculiar to himself, he derives the following sublime 





forcibly written, would never make a convert of the Arch- 
bishop; that he would only be entangled in endless contro- 
versies, and draw upon himself much obloquy and ill-will. 
“Your advice,” returned Rousseau, calmly, “is a little too 
late; it is already published.” He then immediately pre-|| 
sented to him a printed copy of the letter which he had just || 
read to him in manuscript. | 

He derived from nature an extreme sensibility, which bor- 
dered upon weakness ; he seems to have wanted one proof 
of a great mind, that of receiving an obligation. He pos- | 
sessed such pride and soreness of temper as rendered it im- 
possible to serve him; for he frequently construed a benefit 
into an injury. His extreme sensibility was irritated and 
augmented by a troublesome and painful disorder, which 
preyed upon his constitution, and at times rendered him unfit 
for society. And to this complaint, in conjunction with that} 
merciless persecution which he repeatedly endured, should 
he attributed the recluseness of his life, and that suspicious 





jmorality. “I have remarked, during the vicissitudes of a 
‘long life, that the most delightful enjoyments and most rap- 
\turous pleasures, are not, upon recollection, those with which 
‘I am most affected. Such fleeting moments of passion and 
delirium, however rapturous, are from tbeir very nature, but 
thinly scattered in the path of life. They are too rare and 
rapid to constitate a fixed state; and the happiness which 
my heart regrets, is not composed of fugitive instants, but 
consists in a simple and permanent state, without rapture, 
the duration of which increases the charm, till it finds su- 
preme felicity.” 

This state he describes himself as possessing, during his 
short continuance in the island of St. Peter; a longer resi- 
dence would probably have dissolved the charm, which was 
raised by his own heated imagination. But he had not time 
to become disgusted with his situation; for the same in- 
tolerant spirit which had hitherto pursued him, followed him 
even to this sequestered island ; and he had scarcely passed 





mistrust which occasionally bordered upon madness. 
Rousseau had now continued three years at Moitier, greatly 
delighted with his situation, when an unexpected event in- 
duced him to quit a retreat, in which he wished to pass the 
remainder of his days. This event has been variously re- 
lated. The truth seems to be, that his pride and suspicious 
temper has rendered him obnoxious to many of the inhabi- 
tants, that the skepticism of his religious opinions had raised 
a party against him; that some of the people would occa- 
sionally insult him; that the minister of the parish sum- 
moned him before the consistory ; that he declined appearing; 
ind that the populace threw stones against his windows in 
the midst of the excitement. This violence, exaggerated by 
the real or pretended terrors of his housekeeper, was suffi- 
cient to alarm Rousseau; and the next morning he retired 
from Moitier, and took refuge in the island of St. Peter. 





two months, before he received an order from the government 
of Berne to depart from their territories. Rousseau was so 
shocked at this unexpected command, that he petitioned to be 
imprisoned for life, only requesting the use of a few books, 
and the permission to walk occasionally in the open air. 
Soon after this extraordinary request, which shews the ex- 
treme agitation of his mind, and which cannot but interest 
every feeling heart, he reluctantly quitted the island. It 
does not fall within the compass of a letter to dwell upon 
this singular man through the subsequent events of his life, 
or even to accompany him to England, where, notwith- 
standing the most distinguished reception, the same _per- 
verseness of disposition, and the same excessive delicacy, 
rendered him no less unhappy, than when he was under the 
pressure of real calamities, and exposed to reiterated per- 
secutions. 
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MEXICO AS IT WAS IN THE DAYS OF MONTEZUMA. 


Wuew Fernando Cortez conquered Mexico, in 1519, the al: 
of Mexico contained a population of upwards of sixty thou-| x 
sand families. It was divided into two distinct parts, in we, BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1839. furnished by the Rev. Mr. Parker, of his tour to the Rocky 
of which lived the nobility, and in the other the lower castes. | 


The public edifices and the dwellings of the court and no-| 


bility were built of stone. The temples were magnificent. 
The one dedicated to Vitzpartzli, the god of war, and the 
most worshipped of all their deities, was the most spacious. 


Besides the dwellings of the priests erected on the inside, and |/s 
in particular, but in no inconsiderable degree also to the| considerable store of useful data, collected by the same 


the great number of squares, it contained many other inferior, 


deities, to which the people had to pay homage on their en: 


‘head of all such contribations. The Rev. Mr. Paxton’s 
‘work on the Holy Land, already alluded to, is another in- 
‘stance in point; and so, last season, was the narrative 
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ee ‘Mountains, and his wanderings among the Indians beyond 

Misstonary Literature. — The re-perusal of the excellent | them. These we name merely as illustrations, late and good 
book of Travels in South-Eastern Asia, lately given to the! ones, of what we mean. Many more of the same class, if 
public by the Rev. Mr. Malcom, late of this city, has sug-| not of equal merit, might be mentioned, particularly if the 
gested tous some reflections on various kindred questions, of| British publications be included in the list. We allade now 
some interest, we think, to all literary and scientific persons} to such as are adapted to popularuse. There is a still more 


public at large. The questions are such as these,— Do the} Jaborers, out of the same fields, and from all portions of the 
missionaries, of whatever country, sect, or location, accom-} earth’s surface, which we fear is comparatively locked up 


trance —this great edifice would accommodate more than | 


ten thousand persons, who came to dance at their regular) |plish generally as much as they might conveniently and con-|/from the common mind, and even from most of the mere 


festivals. 
regular distances, through which iron bars were passed, llof literary and scientific knowledge, or for the innocent 
whereon were suspended the heads of victims who had been | entertainment and the improvement of the whole community 


sacrificed to the gods. In another department was a large|jof readers? Might they not do more than they have done? 


stone, terminating in an acute angle, upon which the priest | And might not what they do, be better done? 
These questions assume no little importance, when we 


suspended the victim to be sacrificed, cut open his breast and, 

took out his heart. A splendid chapel contained the grand | consider the numbers of those who are engaged in the fields 

idol. It was the figure of a man sitting upon a high sii of sacred labor to which we refer. Hosts of them are, and 

His head was crowned with a helmet of burnished gold. In| will be, continually going out, if not in just the same capaci. 

the right hand is held a serpent, and in the left a shield, with ||ties with Mr. Malcom, in those which are generally similar. 
More or less under the missionary banner in some of its 


four arrows. The countenance was most horrific. The |} 
priests slowly withdrew the curtains when they permitted||forms, they are moving in every quarter of the globe, civi- 
lized and savage, explored and unexplored. Most of our 


the people to pay their adoration to this deity of their worship. | 
On the left was another idol, of similar display and charac-| readers must be familiar with the extent of this movement. 
In no department, perhaps, are the proverbial and universal 


ter, pretending to be his brother, and equally an object of 
enterprise and energy of American character more manifest || 


profound adoration. | 
The city contained eight temples of a similar description. |than in this. More than one thousand regularly ordained 


The chapels in these edifices amounted to not far from two || missionaries are now at their labors on what is considered || 
thousand, dedicated to different deities. They were con- |foreign ground, to say nothing of some hundreds of printers, 


structed with great magnificence, and their appendages and | assistants, schoolmasters, and native teachers, and nothing 
trappings were of inestimable value. '|of the wives and families of any of these. Of this thousand, || 


No one could approach the royal presence except being there are more than a hundred in Africa, in all paris of it; || 
i 


| 





barefoot, with great awe, and “my great lord” uttered in a |in Farther India, twenty-eight ; in the Indian Archipelago, | 


suppressed tone. When he dined in public, (which was fre- | Australasia, &c., eighty-one; in the West Indies, more than | 
. || 


quent, ) he sat by himself at a superb table ; being first helped {two hundred ; one hundred and thirteen among our Ameri- 
from his choice of two or three hundred dishes, and then |can Indians, and soon. Such is the summary made out by 
leaving the rest to the nobility. He drank several kinds of | Mr. Malcom himself. Of course, it includes the efforts of 
liquors from richty ornamented cans. The crowds were kept {ot this country merely, but of Christendom at large; — 
out bya rail. They could look on and see the royal gorman- |Great Britain and the United States, however, we might 
dizing in the distance. Buffoons displayed themselves to {nearly as well say, so very large is the share of the enter-| 
amuse the royal eyes, and all sorts of music saluted the royal |prise which these two countries sustain. 
ear. And then the people went to the public squares to| Now, what we have to say here of this policy is, we sup-| 
wrestle, shoot and run, to please his grace. || pose, what the parties concerned in it chiefly will consider to! 
The vast mines contributed much to Montezuma’s pro- |be of the least importance. Perhaps it is so; but it is, nev-| 
digious wealth ; besides, he drew by usage about one third |ertheless, no trivial consideration;—we mean the view 
of the whole productive wealth of his subjects. The nobility | Which looks at all this mighty missionary multitude as a} 
were compelled to make him vast annual presents in person. |gtand expedition, or expeditions, of travellers, covering all | 


The Emperor was the law in all things, and the slightest dis- continents, compassing the ends and islands of the farthest 
Every town |S€a5, an ever-increasing, inquiring, exploring, indefatigable 








respect towards him cost the life of the subject. 
in the empire had a regular militia; and it is even said that |band. Such, at least, we wish to consider them. We would 


Montezuma had upwards of thirty vassals, from each of |have them become such, more and more. Their business, 


whom he could have brought into the field one hundred |their “ mission,” we do not expect them to negtect; not in | 
the slightest degree. But we wish them to think of other | 


=< | things as well. Other things, indeed, —all things—are 


Wuen General Lincoln went to make peace with the Creek |connected with their work itself, in one way and degree or 
Indians, one of the chiefs asked him to sit down on a log; |another. They may be none the less religious, none the 
he was then desired to move, and in a few minutes to move |!ess serviceable laborers for the cause they work in,— in 
still further. The request was repeated until the General |our opinion, universally far more so,— for being, to a very | 
got to the end of the log. The Indian still said “ Move far- |considerable extent, at the same time, general observers, 
“TI can move no far- |Statists, lovers and learners of physical as well as human 


thousand men. 








ther;” to which the General replied : 
ther.” “Just so it is with us,” said the chief. 
moved us back to the water, and then ask us to move farther.” |ever they wander, members of society, “men of the world.” 





One of the squares was set out with trees, pepnenany, even conscientiously accomplish for the cause | scientific inquirers, by being rudely put together, or mingled 


with other matters which interest the commanity at large 
‘but slightly, and which they have not leisure or inclination 


to dig out from these quarries. The “ Missionary Herald” 


is such a depository. We know few works of the kind which 
contain more valuable records of travel than this; but its 
circulation, though extensive, we suppose, is almost exclu- 
sively confined to that part of the community who value it 


chiefly, it must be presumed, as an official record of the 
| progress of a great religious cause, which deeply enlists 
l their sympathies, and which by their pecuniary offerings 
‘they continually sustain. On the whole, but a small propor- 
tion of what might be done by the missionaries is done, 
|we must take the liberty to say, for the interests of general 
‘science and popular information ; and perhaps a still smaller 


|proportion of this is ever wrought over and brought forward 
in such a manner as it mast be, on common sense principles, 
lin order to tell. Now, we cannot think of what is lost in 
Ithis way with indifference. The appearance of such works 
as the one before us, —of such a work, it might be more 


/accurate to say, — while it excites our sense of obligation to 


the author, far the more for the very reason of its being thus 


ian exception to the general rule, is, after all, as compared 
jWith what “remains wesung,” little more than sufficient for 


what is commonly called an “aggravation ;”’ and the better 
it is, the worse for us. 
However, we hope, as we hinted before, better things. 


|| The signs of the times, it must be allowed, are encouraging 


on the whole. Mr. Malcom’s publication itself must do 
much towards the reform we refer to; and hence we ac- 
knowledge not a little of the interest we take in it, and in 
seeing its merits made known. We wish to see it become, 
instead of an exception, an example. 

We do not mean to say that all the missionaries have as 


’||good opportunities for observation as his were, but they are 


essentially similar among the whole class, and the difference 


,in degree is no reason for not doing something in all cases 
| - ° 
as travellers, — for doing whatever can be done. We do not 


know that at this time any part of the missionary field is 
occupied by a single individual in precisely the capacity our 
author assumed. We cannot but think, however, that a 
good deal of it might be, and that to the very best advantage. 
Nothing can be more obvious to our apprehension, which is 
at least disinterested, than the wisdom of the policy which 
fitted out Mr. Malcom, so far as the immediate and explicit 
purposes of the mission were concerned, and without any 


\|reference to the public at large. This public, in one sense, 


may be said to have “no business” in such movements. 
But on the other hand, we are confident the parties who con- 
trol these movements, and others who might follow their 


“ You have |nature in all their phenomena and phases; literally, where-||example, will by no means insist on a construction so much 


less liberal than their conduct itself. If the general public 


|How vast and various the stores which might ‘be brought|/have no special sympathy with the missionary community, 


The whole namber of volcanoes known, is one hundred jinto the common stock of useful science, no less than of/||that is no proof that it would not be better for both parties 


and sixty-three. With the exception of two, the existence jentertaining knowledge, by gathering hosts like these! 
of which is problemetical, in the interior of Asia, all are,|Think of their ubiquity, their hardihood, their enthusiasm, 
situated within fifty leagues of the sea, from which circum-| their vigorous enterprise, their opportunities of influence and 
stance it may be concluded that water acts no inconsiderable||information in every quarter, in every way. The United 
part in these phenomena. States alone have about seven hundred and fifty of these 

The king of Prussia has given orders that all periodicals||travellers abroad, in the different departments of missionary 
on the subject of evangelical missions among the heathens, ||service. Forty-three printing presses are working at their 


that they should have. Certain we are that very few meas- 
ures have ever been better adapted to promote the popular 
ony of any cause, than those adopted in Mr. Mal- 
com’scase. And what is this but promoting its usefulness — 
promoting the cause itself ? 


On tHe Morat Inrivence or Newsparers, —It cannot be 


shall, for the future, be exempted from postage all over the|| various stations, and in no less than fifty different languages||denied that the public press is in general a fair representation 
kingdom. In 1835, this monarch did the same for a book||they issue and inculcate almost or quite what publications|/of the tone of moral sentiment in the community ; and that, 


of hymns. they please ! 


considered in the mass, the periodical literature of any nation, 


Four American clippers are stated to be, at this moment,|} Let us not be understood to intimate, in these calculations||can neither be much more pure or much more depraved than 


fittting out at Havana, under false papers, and with Ameri-||of what the world may derive hereafter from the sources in 
can masters, for the slave trade. Should our flag be thus dis-|/question, that they have derived nothing from those sources 
honored, and that too by men calling themselves Americans?||heretofore. The contrary is notorious. Mr. Malcom’s book 

A new novel by Cooper, entitled “‘ The Path-Finder, or our||is far enough from being a solitary specimen of what the 
Inland Seas,” is about to be published by Lea & Blanchard.|/ missionaries can do for us, though it certainly stands at the 


Betty 


— 
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the moral sense of the people, yet, as the community is di- 
vided into various classes with regard to morals and intellect, 
as well as with regard to profession and fortune, each of 
these classes is represented more or less perfectly by certain 


newspapers and other periodicals. All journals are not 
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an ascertainable distance, on each side, beyond the line of its 
perpendicular. As long as the machinery of the clock con- 
tinues in operation, the pendulum, when uninfluenced by 
any foreign impulses, continues to vibrate certain exact and 


equally moral or corrupt, and it is of the highest importance 
for the welfare of the rising generation, that the heads of 
families should select for their children’s entertainment, if 
their own morals ate corrupt, journals which are somewhat 
elevated above their own taste. An individual, for instance, ||invariable distances, which, if the pendulum be exact, will 
who is the head of a family, may be conscious of being him-||/be equal on both sides. If, however, an impetus be given 
self depraved in his taste and corrupt ia his morals, while ||to it by striking it with the hand, sending it up on one side 
at the same time, he is extremely anxious to bring up his||a certaia number of inches beyond its natural limits of mo- 
rising offspring with better and purer feelings. Instances; tion, it will swing back just, or nearly as much beyond its 
are not unfrequent, of individuals who have good principles ||natural limits on the other side. This is called its reaction ; 
fixed in their minds, but by the force of evil habits, are en-||and it may be used to explain some very important princi- 
slaved to vice. Such persons may delight in scenes of vice||ples in the moral constitution of society ; as well as in the 
and dissipation, while they would from principle endeavor to||physical constitution of man. Whenever nature is stimu- 
keep their children from all knowledge and participation of|jlated beyond a certain medium, which may be called the 
such pleasures. They may likewise delight in immoral and /|/natural standard, or the equilibrium, there always follows, 
unprofitable reading, while from principle they would guard |/sooner or later, a reaction. Thus in the atmosphere a tem- 
all those young persons against it, who are placed under'||pest succeeds a calm, a wet season succeeds a drought ; and 





their care. 


in the human system an exposure to cold and consequent 


We may apply these remarks to the selection of news-|/chill, will be followed by a proportionable degree of fever, 


papers for the use of familes; and we contend that a judi- 
cious selection is highly important to the moral welfare of 
the rising generation. Half the newspapers which are pub- 
lished are demoralizing in their effects upon the youthful 
mind, for the same reason that the conversation of half the 
people in the community would be productive of similar de- 
moralizing effects. The newspapers are the representatives 
of the minds of the community, the mirrors of their feelings, 
taste and sentiments. It is highly important, therefore, to 
select those, for family reading, which represent the feelings, 
taste and sentiments of those classes, who are well educated, 
refined and moral, and not those which represent the taste 
of the unprincipled and vicious class. Even those persons 
who love such reading themselves, may select, and ought 
to select that of a higher and purer character for their 
families. 

It may be contended, on the other side, as an objection to 
these remarks, that all kinds of papers, as wellas al! kinds of 
people, are distributed about equally in all places, and that it 
is idle to make any attempt to prevent young people from 
reading immoral writings, or from hearing immoral con- 
versation. All this, Ware willing to grant, is perfectly trae ; 
but that conversation and that reading produce the greatest 
influence upon the tender minds of youth, which have re- 
ceived the sanction of their guardians and instructors. A 
youth may hear the grossest conversation in a bar room and 
the most immoral sentiments at a theatre, with very little 
demoralizing effect upon his mind, compared with whai 
would be produced by the same conversation at home, or the 
same sentiments delivered from the pulpit. The truth is 
that the conversation which he hears in idle places abroad, 
has not the sanction which it would receive by being uttered 
within the precincts of his own home, where he is accus- 
tomed to receive the rules of fis life and conduct; and that 
doctrine which he hears at the theatre, has not the sanction 
which it would derive from the sacred desk. 





which will be attended with intermissions of chill, like the 
oscillatory motions of the pendulum, and they will continue, 
until the system is restored to its natural standard of heat. 
The fluctuations in the moral and pecuniary world may 
be illustrated according to the same principle. Over-trading 
produces at first an apparent rise of fortune, a show of in- 
creased wealth in the community, but is soon followed by 
‘general bankruptcy, which is but the backward swing of the 
pendulum that had received a foreign and unnatural im- 
ipetus. The equilibrium, however, will not be restored with- 
lout a succession of ebbings and flowings of fortune, as the 
jpendulum does not, after one swing, suddenly resume its 
‘natural motion. There will be alternate over-tradings and 
bankruptcies, for several years after the remedy has been 


jof an intermittent fever, until nature has had time to work 


inature or of society are weakened, and diseases in the one 
jcase and vices in the other intervene, that finally bring de- 
‘struction upon the whole system. 

The state of the community, after general over-trading, 
may be illustrated by the instance of an individual, who has 


proper standard of fortune; but when his funds are gone, 
and his credit forfeited, like the pendalum, he swings back 


have no wealth at all, because he has lost his credit as well 
as his fortune. 
completely ruined, the machinery of his trade is broken, and 
the pendulum of his fortune now ceases to vibrate. 

All these evils are produced by a general striving to ob- 
tain more than our average and rightful proportion of the 
'good things of life; and by using unrighteous manceuvres 
ito effect our object. There is the same overaction in the 





The same principle may be applied to the selection of lgeneral struggle fur fame, as well as for fortune, and it is 


newspapers and other journals. By subscribing for one of 
a corrupting tendency, and bringing it within one’s own 
household, we give it the sanction of our own approbation ; 
and our children may be corrupted by its immoral contents, 


lattended with similar results. Thousands of competitors 
ior honor and distinction among authors and speakers, are 
‘induced to make use of artifices to raise themselves up to an 
eminence, which their abilities tou frequently will not enable 


which they might read with impunity from the same paper, |/them to sustain, after they have attained it. The conse- 


if it was excluded from their homes. The principle is not 
that young persons must be debarred from the perusal of all 
but a certain description of books and journals, nor that they 


|quence is, that the Jions of one season are frequently the mere 
butts for the ridicule of the next; for if the pubiic discover 
that they have made fools of themselves by worshipping an 





must be prevented entirely from hearing the conversation of ||undeserving idol, they are sure to inflict their vengeance 


all but certain decent and moral individuals. Far be it 
from us to attempt to enforce any such impracticable system. 
By occasionally reading all kinds of books and papers, and by 
occasionaily hearing the conversation of all kinds of society, 
young persons obtain a very needful knowledge of mankind 
and of human nature. But let us beware of giving our 


sanction to vulgar, scurrillous and unprincipled journals, by | 


introducing them into our families, or to dissipated and 
vicious company, by inviting them to be the common visiters 
at our tables and firesides. The influence of vicious con- 
versation or corrupt literature upon the tender mind ahat is 
under our care, is frequently cancelled entirely, by refusing 
them our sanction. 


Fivctvations or Fortune. — There are certain principles 
in the moral world which will under certain circumstances 
give rise to consequences as inevitable, as those which will 
flow from certain circumstances in the physical world. A 
pendulum of a given weight and length will vibrate or swing 


upon the cause of their mortification. 

Hence all those honest individuals, who use no unjust 
artifices to obtain fame or fortune; who use nothing but 
honorable trade and industry to obtain the one, and rely 
upon the simple exhibition of their own works and abilities 
jfor the attainment of the other, are safe and secure, unless 
they become the victims of knavery in the one case, and 
jcalumny in the other. The author who writes his own puffs 
is like the merchant who forges his endorsements; and the 
authors who mutually agree to puff one another, are like the 
poor speculators, who endorse one another’s notes. In either 
case their fame and their capital are fictitious ; the public 
soon discover their impositions, and bankruptcy in the one 
case, and shame and ridicule in the other, are the meritable 
consequences. The public is a vindictive body; and let 
him who attempts to deceive it, beware of its indignation. 


Mr. Prentiss, Court street, has just published The Pirate’s 
Serenade, arranged for the guitar. 


applied, which will continue, like the cold and hot chills of 


jher own cure. In the meantime, however, the energies of 


|borrowed a large sum of money, which he has no ability to 
repay. While he is enjoying these borrowed funds, he is a 
|wealthy man, he swings like the pendulum, far above his 


again the other way, and becomes poorer than those who 


In this case, too, the chance is that he is 
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Boston Lyceum.—The Lecture on Thursday e¥€ning, 
delivered by the Hon. Samuel L. Southard, was an able and 
spirited effort, and full of historical incident and sound 
practical instruction, on the productive and commercial in- 
terests of the country. The political views of the lecturer 
were freely introduced, —rather too freely, we should think, 
for such an occasion, — but none could listen to the lecturer, 
however they might differ from him on some points, without 
pleasure and profit. 

The lecture on Thursday evening next, is to be delivered by 
William H. Simmons, Esq. Subject, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
nee eee) ee ee 5S 
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Domestic. — Mobile, it is calculated, has lost nearly one- 
third of its population by the yellow fever, and five hundred 
buildings, amounting to about two millions of property, by 
the conflagration. 

The Steam Packet which is to run between St. Johns, 
(N. B.,) and Boston, is called the North America. She is a 
thorough-built sea-boat, — is rigged as a three-masted schoon- 
er. St. Johns will now be within two days of the great em- 
porium of the United States, New York. It is expected 
that she will make her trip from St. Johns to Boston in 
thirty-six hours. 

Accounts have lately been received of destructive fires at 
New York, Norfolk, Va., and New Orleans as well as Mo- 
bile. There has been no less than twenty-four fires in this 
country since the beginning of this month, amounting to 
more than four millions of property. 
| For some weeks past the great national highway is said to 
have been literally crowded with wagons, horses, and the 
various stock of emigrants, pursuing their journey to the 
West. Some are bound for Illinois, some for Missouri, but 
the far greater number for lowa. 

So numerous are rats in New Orleans, that clubs have 
been formed for their extermination, and the Picayune states 
that several hundred rat corpses were the result of an on- 
slaught made on one colony, by one club, on one night 
recently. ¥s 

The fires in Mobile are attributed to a gang of incen- 
diaries, consisting of speculators, who wish to change the 
location of the city to a tract which has been laid out into 
new lots. 

The Camp Street Theatre was opened in New Orleans, on 
the 7th inst. to a numerous audience, though the mortality 
from the yellow fever had scarcely decreased. 

There were three hundred and forty applications for the 
benefit of the insolvent laws, at the opening of the present 
session of the Court in Philadelphia. 

Several merchants at Charleston, S. C., have formed a 
scheme of establishing a regular line of packet ships from 
that port to Liverpool. 

It is said that Amoskeag is likely to be the Lowell of New 
Hampshire, and it is said to exceed Lowell in the amount of 
its water privileges. 

A man has been sentenced in Baltimore to seven years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, for perjury. 

Foreign. — The Pope has just caused the fresco paintings 
of Raphael, in the Vatican, to be restored. They had not 
been cleaned since 1702; and they have now recovered all 
their original brightness. 

There are now confined in the public and private estab- 
lishments for the treatment of insanity in London and its 
neighborhood, no fewer than sizty men and women who 
consider themselves the legitimate but unacknowledged 
sovereigns of the country ! 

A plan has been proposed by Mr. Fowell Buxton, for 
abolishing the slave-trade, by establishing a lucrative com- 
merce with Africa, which shall render it advantageous to the 
inhabitants to quit their present trade in one another’s persons. 

The Caspian Sea, during the month of July, was greatly 
agitated by storms, during which eighteen Russian and Per- 
sian vessels were lost. 

The rebuilding of the Kremlin has been commenced at 
Moscow. It is to be built in the old style of Russo-Tartar 
architecture. 

Measures have been taken in Liverpool, towards making a 
tunnel ander the Mersey, to connect Liverpool with Cheshire. 

Mr. Dallas has left the Court of St. Petersburgh, and will 
return home in the Havre Packet. 

There is a rumor that Mexico has acknowledged the in- 
dependence of Texas. 
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ERECIAN DAUGIATIER. 


A BALLAD.--THE POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY.--MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 
For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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Then, never heed, my mother dear, 
The silent tears I shed, 

Indeed, I will be happy here, 
Then ask me not to wed. 


I bathed his blood-stained brow at night, 
And now in his cold grave he lies,— 


He was the first love of my heart; 
My last love he will proves 

Then, mother, we will mever part, 
Name not another love ! 


There is no joy for these sad eyes; 
Talk not of bridal robes to me, 


SECOND VERSE. | At morn I decked him for the fight, co No, mother, no! it must not be ! 


